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Skyrocketing 


Administrative 
Cost At UC 


UC administrators say they have no 
money to pay construction workers the 
prevailing rate but UC has plenty of 
money to proliferate the number of high 
paid administrators, year after ycar. 

During the past five academic years 
(1965-1966 to 1970-1971) the numbers of 
full-time positions in the statewide ad- 
ministration has increased by 64.6% and 
the costs of funding state-wide adminis- 
trative position by some 116%, while uni- 
versity-wide enrollment grew by only 
35%. Where there were three FTE's in 
the statewide administration for every 
1,000 students in 1965-1966, there were 
almost four by 1969-1970, a one-third 
jump. 

The number of administrators on the 
Berkeley campus also mushroomed. 
Though enrollment in 1969-1970 was 
27,746 compared to 26,378 in 1965-1966, 
the number of general administrative 
FTE's rose by some 22% and the costs by 
57%. Moreover, there were eleven FTE's 
in general administration per 1,000 stu- 
dents in 1969-1970 compared to 8.5 in 
1965-1966. And these figures consider- 
ably underestimate administrative pro- 
liferation because they do not include 
dozens of administrative FTE’s tucked 
away in budget categories other than gen- 
cral administration such as organized re- 
search, student services, institutional ser- 
vices and general expenses. 


HITCH AND PARKINSON’S 
LAW 


If there is any coherent strategy behind 
President Charles J. Hitch’s conception 
of how to run a great university it must 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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The central issue in the work stoppage by almost two 
thousand union workers at the Berkeley campus is 
whether the University of California can deny its em- 
Ployees the elementary right to be treated decently, a 
nght which employees have won in the private sector a 
generation ago and are now Winning in the public sector 


from New York to California. 


The University has deliberately brought this crisis on It 
the campus community after year-long negotiations dur- ad 
ing which time there was ample opportunity to reach a pl 
reasonable settlement. By refusing to recognize campus 
unions, by abandoning its policies to pay prevailing 
rates, and by refusing to accept binding neutral third- 
Party arbitration of grievances, the University of Cali- 
fornia places itself in defiance of all civilized standards 


The University has set out to divide the University 


community, pitti 


Publication of the Unversity Council-American Federation of Teachers 


REGENTS AND REAGAN 
PROVOKE WORK STOPPAGE 


GROWTH IN UC ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF, 1965/66-1970/71 


UC Berkeley Chancellor's Office Administrative Staff (excluding clerical) 


1965-1966 FTE 
a ase E NET E E tek daven dasha E cosacoslesedcese. .88 
VICE CHANCE OP anena a rA 2.89 
Assistant Chancellor rn | 
Administrative Secretaries nnn 1.17 
Special Assistant to the Chancellor lE 75 
Administrative Analysts rrpp annn 3 
Budget Analyst I Reo nn ina | 
Administrative Assistants r munn 


1970-71 


Assistant Vice Chancellor 
Administrative Services naen l 

Assistant Vice Chancellor 

Student Services 


Special Services A E E A l 
Special Assistant to the 

NN OR ste cbse es Rede E see nas csc aac .65 
Assistants to Chancellors osisssa iirinn, 2 
Senide PANIIT onune Gea l 
Supervisor EDP Systems icc Ltr ee eT ee tinn Ana a 57 
Assistant Chancellors erraren nasen 2 
Senior Budget Analyst .ccsici.:sscoscesneisrssanpissttesisnivinicianacccncc l 
Senior Administrative Analysts Lnr. poean 2.63 
Senior Budget Analyst ..s...ccsusssssseseurrsseyensssssessésieisiusanenncc .94 
Administrative Analyst ....ssscssosoossssirsenmnsesusmsniinsnencccc l 


Budget Analyst e.. 


Peras eee eee e en eee tn ee ea nee nan eecanesesccnssccenvcnseraccoccevescsce 


1965-1966 1970-1971 % Increase 
Total FTE in UC Berkeley General Administration, Including Clerical 
Number 249.71 305.52 22.3 
Cost $1,974,200 $3,103,284 57.1 
Total FTE in UC Berkeley Instruction and Department Research 
Number 3158.80 3522.90 11.2 
Cost $30,157,146 $43,338,841 43.3 
Total FTE in Universitywide Administration 

Number 262.82 431.74 . 64.6 
Cost $2,772,690 $5,986,165 116.0 


the money. Besides, academic employees haven't re- 
ceived a pay increase for two years, so why should the 


and conquer. But the 12.5% pay increase recently ap- 
s nothing to do 


ay pr wages of all construction 
workers, state-wide. it would cost under $2,000,000, an 
€ requested from the legis- 
dispute because it believes 
o bust existing unions and 
ployees from organizing to 


Faculty and academic employees Should recognize 
that the University has embarked on a politically sui- 
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Employees Protest 
Arbitrary Work 
And Pay Policies 


More than 2,000 union members left 
their jobs at the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Berkeley campus on April 17, 
1972, to protest against the University's 
refusal to reach agreement with the Ala- 
meda County Building Trade Council. 

After many months of negotiations, 
hundreds of construction workers, sup- 
ported by stationary engineers, cus- 
todians, culinary workers, the printing 
trades, clerical workers and librarians, 
quit their jobs to force the University to 
reach a settlement. Alameda Central 
Labor Council and Building Trades 
Council unions plus the Teamsters we ~ 
affected. On April 20, construction work- 
ers and other union employees at the Uni- 
versity’s San Francisco Medical Center 
joined the work stoppage. 

THE ISSUES 

The construction workers are de- 
manding that the University pay pre- 
vailing wages, a longstanding policy the 
University has announced it will 
abandon. Chancellor Albert Bowker 
claimed that the University does not 
have the money to continue paying pre- 
vailing wages and that to do so would be 
unfair to academic employees who have 
not received a pay raise in two years. 
Adding even more fuel to the dispute are 
the demands by the construction workers 
for neutral third party arbitration in 
place of the University’s present grie- 
vance procedure which is staffed by uni- 
versity faculty members or other em- 
ployees whose recommendations are not 
binding on the Chancellor. 

Union attorney Victor Van Bourg as- 
serted that long festering grievances have 
piled up over the years because there is 


(Continued on Page 4 ) 


Stake In The Dispute 


cidal course. Whatever is the outcome, in the long run 
UC is stamping itself as an anti-labor, un 
ployer. How can the University expect broad public sup- 
port with such a policy? The California Labor Federa- 
tion, AFL-CIO, has played the major effort in the 
election of legislators who have stood by the University 
during dark days of demagogic attack and financial 


ion-busting em- 


We, as faculty, must make clear to California’s 
millions of working people that we 
Ai the UC unions to win elementary s 

battle is our battle, Their fight 
arbitrary decision-making is our fight. 


support the battle by 
ocial justice. For their 
against unilateral and 


termining the quality of our lives at the University of 
California. . 


COLLECTIVE ACTION 
CONSIDERED BY 


BERKELEY SENATE 


diy eae dite the special subcommittee on fac- 
tes Bias of the Senate Policy Committee, Rerk- 
madi ike eee Assembly. 
authority is being subject ea ae page 
nan ioh ea ed to erosion and that it is, in 

: ae 0 cope with some of the problems 
yun confronting us.” the subcommittee explored “alter- 
natives which might lead to the establishment of a more 
powerful and persuasive faculty influence on decision- 
making in the arca of higher education in the state.” 

The report found that although the Academic Senate 
Presently provides “a potential conduit for faculty exper- 
ar and cffor™ and has also been an effective forum for 

wring of diverse views by members of the faculty and 
for the taking of positions arrived at after discussion,” 
the Senate has certain weaknesses, Relying as it must on 
part ume inputs from faculty who serve on its com- 
mullees, the Senate suffers “from lack of continuity with 
respect to the degree of expertise and application of 
effort” In addition the Senate has experienced a deter- 
foravon in the effectiveness of working relationships 
with UC Administration especially “as the University Ad- 
minisjration has become more centralized.” 

The Policy Committee's special subcommittee, chaired 
by Professor Lloyd Ulman, held hearings in February at 


which representatives from AAUP, AFT, NEA, and 


CSEA tested. The report, however, rejects affiliation 
with a national organization, at least at theoutset, In 


favor of the creation of a Faculty Senate Association, 
open only to those currently members of the Senate. 

Such an association would provide the faculty with 
“independent representation before appropriate agencics 
of the State government,” without incurring the “costs” 
of affiliation with other groups which take “positions on 
issucs Which might have a particular concern.” Because 
it concluded that economic sanctions such as strikes 
would not be practical weapons for the faculty, the sub- 
committee recommends political action as a chief focus 
of activity for the Faculty Senate Association. It would 
also represent faculty in dealings with the Adminis- 
tration. In addition, the proposed organization would es- 
pecially seck to influence the determination of a col- 
lective bargaining unit at UC. 

The proposed association would be closely linked to 
the existing Senate, its membership open to those now 
members of the Senate, and its officers initially selected 
by the Committee on Committees. The Association 
would charge an initiation fee of $10 and monthly min- 
imum dues of $7.50, conditional upon the recruitment of 
400 members at UCB. 

During the week of April 10, the Senate Policy Com- 
mittee held open hearings on the Ulman Report. 


We Should Affiliate 
To The Labor Movement 


Statement by Paul Goodman, President, Uni- 
versity Council, American Federation of Teachers, 


prepared for the Policy Committee, UC Berkeley 
Senate, 12 April 1972. 


The Berkeley Policy Committee and its special sub- 
committee on faculty organization have performed a val- 
uable service for all University of California faculty by 
defining sharply the problems we face and exploring al- 
ternative responses. From the perspective of the Uni- 
versity Council, AFT, the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendation for an independent Senate-linked Faculty 
Senate Association, however, does not appear to be a 
realistic proposal. 

The problems we face are formidable — deteriorating 
salanes and fringe benefits, mounting pressures to in- 
crease workload, attacks on the University’s commit- 
ment to research and scholarly excellence, to name a 
few. These pressures stem from powerful political forces 
and we cannot expect to defend the economic and pro- 
fessional interests of the academic staff unless we, too, 
are organized effectively. 

FACULTY NEEDS POWERFUL ALLIES 

The subcommittee has proposed an independent fac- 
ulty association -by virtue of whose independence it 
would be an isolated, weak organization. Since the sub- 
committee has rejected economic sanctions as imprac- 
ucal, lobbying and other forms of political activity 
appear to be its principle modus operandi. Yet it is abun- 
dantly clear that by itself the UC faculty does not repre- 
sent a significant political force. Much larger and more 
powerful organizations with a lobbying strategy have 
been taught by experience that there is no substitute for 
collective bargaining. Thus the California State Em- 
ployees Association, principally a lobbying organization, 
has moved rapidly within the last few years towards be- 
coming a union in all but name, accepting the strike as a 
potential weapon, and affiliation with the labor move- 
ment as a likely eventuality. 

Experience also tells us that independent associations 
eventually must affiliate with national organizations if 
they hope to stand a reasonable chance of becoming the 
bargaining agency once collective bargaining elections 

approach. There is no escaping national affiliation and 
the money, political influence and expertise such af- 
filiation can provide. That happened with the Legislative 
Conference at the City University of New York and with 
the Senate Professional Association at State University 
of New York which both found it necessary to affiliate, 
in this case, with the National Education Association. 
The Senate Policy Committee should therefore focus its 
attention on which national organization can most ef- 
fectively defend and advance the interests of the UC fac- 
ulty and academic staff. 

ALLIANCE WITH THE LABOR MOVEMENT 

The AFT believes that collective bargaining and af- 
filiation with the American labor movement offer us the 
most practical escape from the isolation and weakness in 
which we have found ourselves during these last few 
years. We believe that only a power-oriented organiza- 
tion can hope to deal effectively with the problems we 
face. And we believe that through the American labor 
movement we can acquire the economic sanctions and 

political influence we now lack. In its vagueness on these 
matters, the subcommittee’s recommendations appear 
most unpersuasive. 


In dismissing the strike as an effective weapon in high- 
er education, the subcommittee has indirectly rejected 
trade union organization for the faculty. The AFT be- 
lieves that strikes can be effective though we hasten to 
add we do not believe that strikes will be the char- 
acteristic method of settling disputes. The same argu- 
ment advanced against the effectiveness of strikes in 
higher education — that they would not disrupt vital 
services — were voiced when the AFT began organizing 
public school teachers. 


POTENTIAL POWER OF THE 
ACADEMIC COMMUNITY 


The University of California is no luxury which the 
state can dispense with. The centrality of the university, 
and of this University in this state, would make any state- 
wide shutdown formidable. Tens of thousands of stu- 
dents and their families depend on it, and California 
business and agriculture look to the University to solve 
daily problems vital to the profitability of business and 
industry. But the effectiveness of a strike, and especially 
one in education and in the public sector, would depend 
on the circumstances prevailing at the time. That lack of 
public support which the subcommittee points to as a 
crippling defect of the strike weapon should not be as- 
sumed to be a permanent condition because of the gen- 
eral public hostility to the faculty and the University in 
recent years. As long as we remain an isolated group 
who appear to be outsiders and elitists unconcerned with 
the problems of the great mass of Californians, we will 
be especially vulnerable to scapegoating. 

Affiliation with the AFT and the California labor 
movement, with a million and a half members, offers us 
the chance to break out of our islation and to find allies 
outside the University. As a faculty historically com- 
mitted to equal educational opportunity and educational 
excellence, we have much in common with the policies 
of the California labor movement. Historically, the labor 
movement spearheaded the struggle for public edu- 
cation. And we would find in labor the only presently 
viable politically powerful force through which we could 
hope to influence public opinion and the political 
process. 

It was the AFL-CIO, for instance, which forced the 
federal Wage Board to restore millions of dollars in sal- 
aries denied teachers by the August wage freeze. And 
here in California labor is playing a vital role in shaping 
public employee collective bargaining legislation. The 
subcommittee has suggested that the faculty association 
that it proposes would try to influence bargaining legis- 
lation in the near future. But what is the likelihood that 
a faculty association without allies would carry much 
weight in Sacramento? 


AFT — A DEMOCRATIC UNION 


Many of our colleagues find the logic of trade union 
organization, the necessity of linking up with allies in the 
political arena, compelling. Yet they are held back by 
fear that the costs of affiliation would jeopardize many 
of the unique qualities of the University which none wish 
to sacrifice. There need be no fear on this score. Col- 
lective bargaining and labor affiliation will not mean 
that outside forces, unfamiliar with the traditions and 
aspirations of professional educators and scholars, will 
dictate to us. 

The American Federation of Teachers is a highly de- 
centralized organization. The policies and activities of 


the UC-AFT are determined right here at the Unj 
hy the AFT membership. Nobody can tell locals 
AFT to go on strike; that remains the prerogative of ic 
membership. And nobody can determine bargaining ha 
jectives, either, except the membership, 

We at the University like to think of ourselves as inde 
pendent professionals and in some measure we enjoy 
that status. But we are also employces, and unless we = 
organized we are not likely to preserve and defend Our 
professional interests effectively. To be sure, there are 
scoata” of organization, not just the dues, but those com. 
mitments that grow out of alliances with others. 
well to estimate those costs in advance, but we 
not let past isolation, inexperience with Organizing. and 
illusion of independence blind us from perceiving thay 
as part of the American lahor movement, we Stand to 
gain far more than we are likely to lose. We can end 
once and for all that isolation and weakness thay ha 
characterised the academic profession as a group i 
which in times of crisis and economic stringency es. 
pecially have permitted others to determine the direction 
of the American university. 

EFFECTIVE POWER IS NEEDED 

In 1918, the historian, Charles A. Beard, 
after ten years on the faculty of Columbia Uniy 
protest against persecution of junior faculty who o 
posed American involvement in World War |, Baa 
recognized that ultimate power in the University lay not 
in the hands of his colleagues but in “the control of a 
small and active group of trustees who have no standing 
in the world of education, who are reactionary and 
visionless in politics, narrow and medieval in religion.” 

“I cannot find words to convey to you what it Means 
to sever close ties of so many years’ Standing. Above all 
do I regret to part from my colleagues. As J think of 
their scholarship and their worldwide reputations and 
compare with them the few obscure and willful trustees 
who now dominate the University and terrorize young in- 
structors, [ cannot repress my astonishment that 
America, of all countries, has made the status of the pro- 
fessor lower than that of the manual laborer, who, 
through his union, has at least some voice in the terms 
and conditions of his employment.” 

To be sure, our problems today at UC differ from 
those Beard faced over a half-century ago, or even 
twenty years ago when the Loyalty Oath was imposed 
on this faculty. But then as now professors, unlike 
Beard’s manual laborers, still lack that voice in setting 
the terms and conditions of employment that union- 
ization and collective bargaining can give us. By their 
commitment of substantial funds for organizing UC 
faculty, the national AFT and through it the American 
labor movement, are eager to assist the University of 
California faculty to become a genuine arbiter of the 
future of this institution. 
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Senate in Jeopardy 


Should the Academic Senate sponsor a pro- 
fessional association, as recommended by the Ul- 
man Committee to the Berkeley Division, future 
state funding of the Academic Senate might be 
placed in jeopardy. The Faculty Senate Association 
proposed by the Ulman Committee would engage in 
lobbying in Sacramento, and other political activity, 
yet it would be closely linked to the state-funded 
Academic Senate. 

Legislative Analyst Alan Post indicated in 1969 
when the State College Senate considered a similar 
proposal that future funding of the Academic Sen- 
ate in the State Colleges would be in doubt since the 
Senate, through its sponsored association, would en- 
gage in political activity on behalf of the faculty and 
would no longer be an arm of the University. 

The proposed UC budget for 1972-1973 allocates 
$183,780 for the support of the Academic Senate. 
This provides over 20.53 positions, with the Berk- 
eley and UCLA Senates each receiving $43,000 and 
$46,000 respectively. 

In his Budget Analysis, 1969-1970, Post com- 
mented on the State College Senate's proposal to 
create a Senate-sponsored organization to engage in 
collective bargaining: 


We believe that this action may be justified as a 
move to establish a more responsible faculty 
representation. However, the action does 
appear to change the role of the Senate and the 
Legislature should consider the effect of this 
change in role on continued General Fund sup- 
port of this organization. If the Legislature en- 
dorses the concept that the faculty contracts 
Should be negotiated, then the Academic Sen- 
ate would appear to be the most representative 
group to deal with. If the Legislature does not 
endorse the concept, then it should request the 
Senate to cease these activities. Alternatively, if 
the Academic Senate desires this bargaining 
status “. . , financially independent of the 
Board of Trustees . . .”, as is stated in the 
brief supporting the proposal approved by the 
Senate, then endorsement by the Legislature 
would appear to call for deletion of the ap- 
propriation for support of the senate. 


Testifying at the Berkeley Policy Committee hear- 
ings on the Ulman Report on 13 April 1972, Pro- 
fessor David Brody, UCD, urged that it would be a 
mistake for the Academic Senate to take on the re- 
sponsibility of representing faculty in an adversary 
role. That is an important function, Brody urged, 
but that is the job for a union. The Senate, he went 
on, has a unique role to play as a neutral, pro- 
fessional body charged with responsibility for mak- 


ing personnel and curricular decisions on pro- 
fessional grounds. 


A Review Of CCHE Reports 


An Analysis of Forcign Languages in California Pub- 
lic Higher Education (1971), the study prepared by the 
staff of the Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
has received a great deal of eniticism from adminis- 
tration and faculty at UC. (See University Guardian, 
March 1972) The report is, however, only one of a 
serics that includes: 


1 Study of Engineering Education in California. 
FE Terman, 1968 


Survey of Educational Offerings and Academic 
Plans with a Consideration of Higher Cost Prob- 
lems: A First Report (CR 69-7) 1969. 


Migher Cost Programs in California Public Higher 
Education. (CR 71-3) 1971. 


The first of these is of historical importance because it 
led to the others and because many of its excellent quali- 
ties are lacking in subsequent CCHE reports. The 
thoughtful review of the state of engincering education 
in 1967 included evaluations of social need; student in- 
terest, access, and support; quality of programs, etc., as 
well as considerations of cost and productivity. Yet of 
the wealth of recommendations presented by Terman, 
the loudest message appears to have been that engi- 
necring education is costly and is in excess supply. 

The legislature, pressed that year to provide con- 
struction funds for additional facilities in engineering 
and several other fields, passed Assembly Resolution 
376, directing the CCHE 


to undertake a study of other such highly expensive, 
specialized, limited-use academic programs and 
facilities, . . . with the objective of concentrating 
such programs and facilities at strategic locations in 
these state educational systems and thereby cf- 
fecting a reduction in total state expense therefor. 


The Council was to submit a final report early in the 
1971 session. 


COSTLY CURRICULA 


In an interim report, CR 69-7, the cost components of 
higher education are identified: capital outlay, support 
costs (secretarial staff, technicians, supplies, etc.), 
teaching costs. Data for the last of these are taken from 
a 1963 study which the CCHE supposes reasonably ap- 
plicable to the present. “Unquestionably,” says the re- 
port, “unit teaching costs are in most instances the pre- 
dominant element of program costs.” 

The unit teaching costs of a program are not character- 
istic of a particular subject area because wide differences 
in costs for the same area exist among campuses and 
among the segments. For example, the highest and low- 
est teaching costs in the lower division in 1963 were: for 
UC, $35.10 and $1.35; for the Junior Colleges, $356.00 
and $0.68. Thus costs of the same curriculum varied by 
as much as 35 to one for different campuses. 

The following UC programs are cited as exceptionally 
costly and prospects for detailed review: ~ 


Conservation of Natural Resources 
Agriculture 

Home Economics 

Dramatic Arts 

Law Enforcement 

Foreign Langauges 

Graduate Anthropology 

Graduate Geology 


Hitch Denies Language Deal 


President Charles J. Hitch informed the March, 1972, 
meeting of the Academic Council that no deal has been 
made between the University and the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education to implement the CCHE 
staff report's recommendations for major cutbacks in for- 
cign language instruction. 

AFT reprinted in the February, 1972, UNIVERSITY 
GUARDIAN, a letter from Albert Knorr, Director of 
the CCHE, to President Hitch, Jan. 5, 1972, announcing 
that the CCHE was not placing the staff report on the 
agenda of the Coordinating Council because “it may al- 
ready have served its purpose.” Mr. Knorr also said that 
should the CCHE “encounter irreconcilable differences 
or unreasonable delays” in the implementation of its 
recommendations, he was prepared to put the report on 
the agenda for action by the Coordinating Council. 

A FLAT DENIAL 

In response to a letter from Professor Paul Goodman, 
President UC-AFT, to President Hitch, Vice-President 
Chester O. McCorkle, Jr., stated: 

Your charge that an under-the-table deal has been 
made is totally without foundation. The University’s po- 
sition in the matter of the foreign language report was 
stated clearly and in detail in Vice-President Taylor's De- 
cember 20 letter... . 

Professor Goodman, on April 23, 1972, requested that 
Vice-President McCorkle clarify the University’s po- 
sition. “Does the University plan to implement any cut- 
backs in foreign language instruction as recommended in 
the CCHE staff report? Aren't Chancellors now di- 
verting teaching positions from the foreign languages to 
other instructional areas in line with recommendations 
to reduce foreign language instruction at the University?” 

Goodman argued that the standard tactic of the Hitch 
administration in dealing with pressures from Sacra- 
mento has been to defend the University publicly, to re- 
assure the faculty, and then to reach an accommodation 
with the Governor and the CCHE by promising that the 
University will put its own house in order. Thus Presi- 
dent Hitch has persuasively rejected Governor Reagan’s 
demand for increasing work loads yet at the same time 
efforts are underway within the University to increase 
workload, as is being done at UC Irvine.” 

A FULL INVESTIGATION IS NEEDED 

The AFT also called on Vice-President McCorkle to 
inform the faculty of its plans to eliminate the foreign 
language entrance requirements to the University in the 
hopes of increasing enrollments and also reducing de- 
mand for foreign language instruction at the University. 

Vice-President McCorkle’s flat denial of a UC-CCHE 
deal has the same credibility as much of the testimony in 
the ITT hearings. The CCHE letter can not be dismissed 
as if it never existed. After all, it is not a forgery. The fac- 
ulty has the right to a full disclosure of the arrangements 
UC administration has made to implement the CCHE 
report. 


Graduate Physics 
Graduate Business Administration 
Area Studies 


The recent report on foreign languages is the first of 


these intensive reviews. 
The final report, CR 71-3, emphasizes and analyses 


TEACHER UNION MERGER 


AFT President David Selden announced in April a 
historic agreement to establish one united teacher organi- 
zation in New York State with the merger of the AFT’s 
United Teachers of New York (UTNY) and the NEA’s 
New York State Teachers Association (NYSTA). 


The merged organization, with a potential of 300,000 
members, according to UTNY President Albert Shanker 
and NYSTA President Thomas Hobart, “will be the 
largest state teacher organization in the nation.” It will 
retain affiliations to both the NEA and AFT at the 
national levels, and will affiliate with state, local, and 
national AFL-CIO bodies as well. 

END TO RIVALRY 

The joint statement declared that “We now hope that 
NEA and AFT will themselves initiate discussions lead- 
ing to a single national organization capable of speaking 
for 2'4 million teachers in America, It is our joint belief 
that our merger in New York State — while a major 
breakthrough in the view of our long rivalry and dif- 
fering traditions — is greatly overdue. 

“We have dissipated hundreds of thousands of dollars 
contesting each other in representation elections, That 
money — and the time and energy that accompanied it 
— we will now commit to raising the status of the teach- 
ing professions; to attacking the monstrous problems 
confronting our schools and colleges; and to work for 
better education for the young people of the state.” 

Affiliation with the AFL-CIO — long considered by 
many as a bar to merger by the NEA — became less of a 
stumbling block last month when Hobart, in an inter- 


view in NYSTA's weekly newspaper, said that “Teachers 
— and education — need allies . . . Our interests are 
compatible with those of other employee groups, both 
public sector and private sector — and AFL-CIO has 
the most to offer,” 

He cited the AFL-CIO’s massive lobbying strength, 
conceding that besides NEA's efforts, it was also “the 
AFL-CIO’s fight for its 15 million members that won 
retroactive pay for everyone in the nation.” 

Hobart also noted, “Most NYSTA-NEA legislative 
goals are identical with education goals of the AFL- 
CIO. And more money for education, along with greater 
rights for teachers, has always been a top priority of 
AFL-CIO.” 

COLLEGE MERGER 

Earlier last month, another AFT affiliate, the United 
Federation of College Teachers (UFCT), Local 1460, 
held a joint press conference with the NEA affiliated 
Legislative Conference, to announce that governing 
bodies of both groups had voted in favor of merger. 

The new group, representing 16,000 members at the 
City University of New York, would be affiliated with 
both NEA and AFT and with the state and central AFL- 
CIO bodies. Each group bargains for about 8,000 
CUNY staff members in two different units. Contracts 
of both expire in August. 

Dr. Israel Kugler, UFCT president, and Belle Zeller, 
LC president, said, “We have both agreed that in the 
face of the onslaughts against the City University staff 
from without and within, we must unite our ranks, build 
our forces, gain the maximum affiliated strength . . . .” 


HIGH COST OF LEARNING 


the most important factor leading to the high teaching 
costs described in CR 69-7: the small size of classes. The 
major findings are that at UC one-third of the under- 
graduate classes and three-fourths of the graduate class- 
es have enrollments of 14 or leas students. At the State 
Colleges the figures are one-quarter and two-thirds re- 
spectively. 

A comparison of California institutions with com- 
parable facilities in other states shows that the per- 
centage of small classes for all segments and levels of in- 
struction exceeds the median. According to the report, 
reduction of the percentage of classes with nine or less 
students to the median would eliminate 1,700 classes and 
574 faculty at UC and 1,900 classes and 469 positions at 
the State Colleges. 


CLASS SIZE AND PRODUCTIVITY 


An assessment of the availability of classrooms indi- 
cated that the prevalence of small classes could not be ac- 
counted for by absence of rooms adequate to ac- 
commodate large numbers of students. Instead, the seg- 
ments could accommodate all classes with a utilization 
rate below the CCHE-recommended 53 hours per week. 

The fact that small classes are a major component in 
the costs of teaching will surprise no one. The CCHE's 
citation of studies which show that class size is a minor 
factor in student achievement or “educational efficiency” 
may, however, be disputed by educators. The CCHE, de- 
spite some demurrers, was sufficiently convinced of the 
savings to be achieved by reduction of the number of 
small classes to require that the segments implement 
policies to this end by the fall of 1971. 

The CCHE also attempted to measure the productiv- 
ity of a particular academic area by determining the stu- 
dent credit hours in upper division and graduate courses 
and by the numbers of student majors. The productivity 
of some 65 low-yield fields (among them foreign lang- 
uages) over the years 1963-70 is tabulated in CR 71-3. 

Many programs cannot meet the criteria for minimal! 
production suggested by the CCHE. These are: (1) pro- 
duction of less than 10 BA’s, less than 8 MAs, and less 
than 4 Ph.Ds in a consecutive two-year period, and (2) 
less than 300 semester credit hours at the BA level, less 
than 150 at the graduate level. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Of the two general recommendations in this report, 
the one “advising” the Regents to establish minimum 
class-size standards has already been accomplished. The 
second, the development of standards for assaying the 
productivity of programs, has not yet appeared. 

Other recommendations appear in a more concealed 
form. CCHE questions the introduction of specific disci- 
plines on the newer campuses on the grounds that the 
need for them is insufficient. The University responded 
to these criticisms by observing that certain fields are es- 
sential to a “general” campus, but the CCHE appears un- 
convinced. Consequently, the University will be hard 
pressed to defend many existing departments in Sacra- 
mento and some programs may never make it at the 
newer campuses. For example, from a list of 16, we cite 
a few of the graduate fields which are challenged: 


© New graduate programs in biophysics at Davis 
and San Francisco. 

è Comparative literature at Irvine and Riverside. 

è Doctoral programs in history at Santa Cruz, San 
Diego and Irvine. 

e Four campuses of the University apparently have 
developed graduate programs in psychology since 
1966. . . . Graduate programs in psychology may 
be essential to a general university campus, but the 
term “general” remains undefined and the ap- 
propriateness of the program to the San Francisco 
campus is not clear. 

èe Sociology is another graduate program offered 
on all nine university campuses. After five years, the 
Irvine campus reported only two majors; at Santa 
Cruz only one was reported after three years. Yet, 
San Diego and San Francisco have introduced these 
programs. 


COST V. QUALITY 


This brief review of a mass of often repetitive material 
makes it clear that the foreign languages alone have not 
been singled out, but all “high” cost programs. Each suc- 
ceeding report emphasizes cost analysis more and edu- 
cational values less. The CCHE is doing all it can to 
follow the directions of Assembly Resolution 376 and 
the diverse subjects of the various reports are all 
logically related, if saving money is the primary goal. 
Teaching load, not yet the subject of a CCHE report, is 
certainly a major item in the same category. 

The general pattern is clear: costs will be reduced by 
eliminating “inefficient” programs, by increasing class 
size, and therefore decreasing the number of faculty re- 
quired; the separation between the segments of higher 
education will become increasingly blurred by instituting 
lower cost graduate degrees in the State Colleges and 
perhaps pushing more undergraduate instruction in to 
the Junior Colleges; and development of newer Uni- 
versity campuses will be curtailed by “regionalization” of 
disciplines to particular geographic areas and/or seg- 
ments of higher education. 


Patricia St. Lawrence 
Genetics, UCB 


UC PROVOKES STOPPAGE 


Unions Demand End 
To Arbitrary UC 
Labor Practices 


(Continued from Page!) 


APPEAL FOR AID 


The University Council has set up 
a defense fund to assist UC em- 
ployees who are protesting the Uni- 
versity’s arbitrary employment prac- 
uces. Administration is trying to di- 
vide and conquer by focusing on the 
relatively high building trades 
wages, But there are many hundreds 
of protesting UC employces who Ieft 
their jobs who make grossly sub- 
standard wages; some are on welfare 
or receive food stamps. 


Assistance is needed so that no 
one is forced to return because there 
is no money for food. Please send 
contributions to the “AFT Defense 
Fund”, 2510 Channing Way, Berk- 
eley, Ca. 94704. 


no satisfactory method within the Uni- 
versity to guarantee workers elementary 
due process such as is common practice 
throughout American industry. 

The University claims that as a public 
institution it cannot sign legally binding 
contracts with unions. The unions, how- 
ever, demand formal recognition, ar- 
guing that if UC can sign binding con- 
tracts with suppliers and contractors, 
containing provisions for neutral ar- 
bitration, it can do likewise with unions 
representing its employees. However, 
University of California personnel chief 
Morley Walker defends UC’s grievance 
procedures as fair and comparable to 
practices in private industry. 

STUDENTS SUPPORT 
UNIONS 

Pickets ringed the campus but Uni- 
versity spokesman claimed that most Uni- 
versity activities operated without impedi- 
ment. Food services, however, were 
closed down, trash was piling up, but 
most classes continued to meet. UC re- 
quested that employees take their gar- 
bage home. 

Larry Seidman, co-president of the As- 
sociated Students, UCB announced sup- 
port for the strike at a packed meeting of 
students and employees in Pauley Ball- 


room on April 14, 1971. 

Seidman said; “Let's work together. 
We support your efforts to achieve social 
justice in this state and we hope you sup- 
port us. We know that if the rich and the 
corporations paid the taxes they should 
we'd achieve social justice for you and 
for us.” “What you say,” he told UC 
workers, “is familiar. We [students] have 
no grievance procedure either. Final 
disposition of disciplinary cases rests 
with the chancellor.” 

The Pauley Ballroom audience, which 
included Bay Area legislators and Uni- 
versity officials invited by the unions, 
heard Ernest Boyer, president of Steam- 
fitters Local 342, charge that since 1946 
when there was one supervisory em- 
ployee for 250 men, the number has 
grown to 21 for each 250 workers. Dis- 
puting the University’s contention that it 
doesn't have the money, Boyer claimed 
that there was no shortage of money to 
install sprinklers at $500 apiece in the 
ornamental flower pots adorning the es- 
tate recently purchased for Vice Presi- 
dent Chester O. McCorkle. 

Richard Groulx, Executive Secretary 
of the Alameda County Central Labor 
Council, added that the maintenance 
costs alone on President Hitch’s rent-free 
$1,000,000 University residence could 
provide a decent health and welfare pro- 
gram for campus custodians. 

UC GOES TO COURT 

The University quickly moved in Ala- 
meda County Superior Court on April 
18, 1972, to get a temporary restraining 
order against the workers. Chancellor Al- 
bert Bowker threatened those off the job 
with dismissal. 

The Alameda County Central Labor 
Council and Building Trades Council 
pledged not to return to work without 
“an ironclad agreement by University 
management that there will be no re- 
prisals against any of our members or 
any student or University employee who 
respects our picket lines.” 

As the strike entered its second week, 
the parties had not resumed negotiations 
to resolve the impasse. 


UC Moves To Lower 
Admission Standards 


At a time when enrollment at the Uni- 
versity of California has failed to grow as 
rapidly as planned, the University is con- 
sidering lowering admissions require- 
ments to increase the flow of students 
who would otherwise attend the state col- 
leges and junior colleges. 

On March 16, 1972, the Board of Ad- 
missions and Relations with the Schools 
recommended to the Academic Council 
major changes in admissions require- 
ments which may be acted upon at the 
next meeting of the Council. 

The Board proposes that the Uni- 
versity drop the requirement for two 
years of foreign language and one year of 
history. It would require four years of 
English instead of the present three 
years, which could be satisfied in part 
with a foreign language. Instead of two 
years of mathematics and one year of 
laboratory science, students would be re- 
quired to have taken three years of 
mathematics, one year of which may be 
satisfied by a course in laboratory 
science. And in place of current require- 
ments for an additional advanced course 
from among mathematics, foreign lang- 
uage and laboratory science, students 
could offer two years from among these 

subject areas: humanities, social sciences 


and natural sciences. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS 
Hoping also to increase the flow of 
transfer students to the University, the 


Board of Admissions has proposed that 
the present grade point average for trans- 
fer students be lowered from 2.4 to 2.0 as 
an experiment for four years beginning 
in the Fall 1973. Finally, the Board has 
recommended that transfer students who 
otherwise qualify for admission would 
not be barred because their high school 
preparation does not satisfy University 
requirements for admission. 

In 1968-1969 only 4,000 community 
college transfer students enrolled at the 
University compared to 27,000 at the 
state colleges. Whether lowering ad- 
mission standards will substantially in- 
crease enrollment is unclear, 


Many students prefer state colleges be- 
cause they are cheaper and closer to 
home, because students believe that they 
can compile higher grade point averages 
in the state colleges and thereby enhance 
their prospects for admission to graduate 
school, and finally because the size and 
impersonality of the University is said to 
discourage many. 

These recommendations to lower en- 
trance requirements to UC in the hopes 
of attracting more students parallel Presi- 
dent Hitch’s call in February, 1972, for 
the imposition of tuition in the state col- 
leges so that UC will not be at a competi- 
tive disadvantage in attracting qualified 
students who enroll at the state colleges 
because they cannot afford to pay tuition. 


(Continued from Page I) 
he to hire more administrators, For since 
coming to UC, he has pursued no other 
policy with such single minded devotion 
or success, 


In the simple days of 1965-1966 UC 
had a Vice President for the University, 
assisted by an Administrative Analyst. 
Today UC has an Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, a Coordinator, a Special Assistant, 
two administrative analysts and three ad- 
ministrative assistants. 


Not to be outdone the Vice President 
of Academic Affairs ($38,000), who in 
1965-1966 limped along with an As- 
sistant to the VP and an academic an- 


Skyrocketing Costs 


alyt now has two Coordinators, two 
assistants to the Vice President, a Special 
Assistant, two administrative analysts, 
and three administrative assistants 

But the outstanding innovation of the 
Hitch Administration has been the 
creation of new offices and positions in 
statewide Administration. These include 
a Coordinator for Computer Activities 
($28,500), a department of Models and 
Simulation in the Office of Planning and 
Analysis, a Director of Information Sys 
tems ($27,000), a Coordinator of Hospi- 
tal Business System ($28,500), a Coordi- 
nator for Medical and Health Sciences 
($32,000), a University Educational facil- 
ity planner ($27,400). 


Letters To The Editors 


WORK LOAD INCREASE 


To the Editor: 

As a member of the Irvine local and of 
the administration of the School of Hu- 
manities at Irvine, I wish to express my 
dismay at the misleading, and inaccurate 
story headlined, “Irvine Trying to In- 
crease Workload,” in the March issue. 

The Dean of Humanities did not order 
departments “to increase teaching loads 
from five to six courses per year.” Rather 
as part of the process of budget develop- 
ment he asked departments to report to 
him how many courses could be taught 
with a six course load. He indicated that 
the budget might force the School to 
adopt a six course load in order to meet 
its curricular obligations in 1972-73, but 
he also indicated that this would not be 
done unless other schools on the Irvine 
Campus also increased their loads to 
achieve equity among the schools. 

Furthermore, your story states that 
“associate positions have been cut out of 
the budget.” This is simply not true. The 
Dean was asked to tell the Vice Chan- 
cellor what would happen if the support 
budget were such and such a figure. This 
happens every year, and in a time of 
acute budgetary stress the Vice Chan- 
cellor had to be told that one of the pos- 
sible consequences might be the elimi- 
nation of some associate positions. 

Your story also states, “In the past, 
funds appropriated for hiring associates 
have been diverted for purchasing neces- 
sary supplies.” The reverse is true. In the 
past, funds which would ordinarily be 
used for supplies have been used to hire 
associates, with the result that the sup- 
plies and expenses budget was in the red 
before the end of the fiscal yaar. It is no 
longer possible to operate this way. 

Although UCI local 2226 has issued a 
partial correction of the original story, it 
is still incomplete. Since the AFT con- 
sistently takes moral positions on such 
matters as salaries, course loads, cur- 
ricular policy, consultation, etc., it ought 
at the very least to get its facts straight. 
Its membership as well as others must be 
able to believe in what it says or else its 
effectiveness will be seriously diminished. 

I trust you will print this letter in full. 

Sincerely yours, 

Robert L. Montgomery 

Professor of English and 

Associate Dean of Humanities, UCI 


EDITOR'S COMMENT: 

The facts about the efforts to increase 
the teaching load at UCI are these: Chan- 
cellor Daniel G. Aldrich informed Pro- 
fessor Alan Rogers, President UCI AFT, 
that it was his policy to increase the 
teaching load at UCI to an average of 6 
courses per year. The Dean of the School 
of Humanities, when he called for in- 
creased work load, was attempting to 
implement administration policy. 

At a meeting of the faculty of the 
School of Humanities, the Dean opposed 
the creation of a faculty committee to ad- 
vise him on the teaching load problem, 
maintaining that he would not be bound 
by such a committee to advise him on 
the teaching load problem, maintaining 
that he would not be bound by such a 
committee's recommendation, since 


assignment of workload is exclusively an 
administrative decision. 


In an effort to win faculty approval for 
raising the teaching load, the Dean said 
that the higher workload wouid not be 
implemented unless the budgetary situa- 
tion required it and unless other schools 
at UCI increased their teaching loads, 
too. Had the faculty accepted these state- 
ments at face value, the Administration 
would have been able to play off one 
School against another and to plan on 
implementing the increased work load 
next year because it could claim the 
budgetary situation left them no choice. 

At this writing, faculty in the School 
of Humanities are being required to plan 
teaching schedules for the next academic 
year on the basis of 6 rather than 5 
courses. Above all, the UCI adminis- 
tration sought to gull faculty into agree- 
ing to workload increases to perpetuate 
the illusions that faculty and adminis- 
tration at UC are part of “one big happy 
family.” If, as Dean Montgomery claims, 
the UCI Dean of Humanities merely 
wished to know “how many courses 
could be taught with a 6 course load,” he 
could have secured that information with 
the assistance of any clerk in the Regis- 
trar’s office. 


The School of Humanities adminis- 


tration claims that the 6 course teaching 


schedule is only a contingency plan. But 
at the same time Chancellor Aldrich says 
that the UCI budget sent to state-wide ts 
based on an average 6 course work load 
for the entire campus. With due respect 
to Prof. Montgomery, we must give 
greater weight to the words and actions 
of the Chancellor. 


The UNIVERSITY GUARDIAN stands 
corrected in its report that chronic short- 
ages of supplies at UCI have been due to 
diversion of funds for hiring associates 
We still wonder why UCI administration 
has failed to budget adequately for 
associates so that it is not necessary to 
divert funds from the supplies and 
expenses budget. And we also wonder 
why Irvine, alone among the nine UC 
campuses, has aliempted to increase 
faculty workload. 
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